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ledged that Palmerston would have very good reason to com-
plain of any strong opposition from that quarter, inasmuch
as he had been all along encouraged to proceed in his present
line of policy by the concurrence and support of John Russell,
who was in fact just as much responsible as Palmerston
himself for the present state of affairs.
The beginning of the business may be traced to a Cabinet
held at Windsor last autumn, when the general line of policy,
since acted upon by Palmerston, was settled. From that
time, however, the rest of the Ministers seem never to have
interfered, or taken any interest in the matter, and Palmers-
ton conducted it all just as he thought fit. This year
Cabinet after Cabinet passed over, and no mention was ever
made of the affairs of the East, till one day, at the end of a
Cabinet, Palmerston, in the most easy nonchalant way
imaginable, said that he thought it right to mention that
he had been for a long time engaged in negotiation upon the
principles agreed upon at the Cabinet at Windsor, and that
he had drawn up a Treaty, with which it was fit the Cabinet
should be acquainted. At this sudden announcement his
colleagues looted very serious, but nobody said a word,
except Lord Holland, who said, ' that he could be no party
to any measure which might be likely to occasion a breach
between this country and France/ No discussion, however,
took place at that time, and it was agreed that the further
consideration of the matter should be postponed till the next
Cabinet. The following day, Palmerston wrote a letter to
Melbourne, in which he said that he saw some hesitation and
some disapprobation in the Cabinet at the course which he
had recommended for adoption, and as he could only hope
to succeed by obtaining unanimous support, he thought it
better at once to place his office at Melbourne's disposal.
Melbourne wrote an answer begging he would not think of
resigning, and reminding him that the matter stood over for
discussion, and then sent the whole correspondence to Claren-
don. Clarendon immediately wrote word that he felt under
so much obligation to Palmerston that it was painful to him
to oppose him; but as he could not support him in his Eastern